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ABSTRACT 

Results of a national survey, "Attracting and 
Retaining Adult Learners" (ARAL), by the American College Tasting 
Program are summarised. Attention is focused on programs and services 
that have been successful with adult learners. ARAL respondents ware 
from three types of institutions: (1) those for whom adult learners 
represent a primary thrust of their institutions; (2) those for whom 
adult learners represent a new but growing clientele and who are 
interested in providing or expanding adult-focused programs; and (3) 
those who have little experience with adult learners but are 
interested in adults as potential students, and who plan to modify, 
expand, or create programs and services 4 n order to attract this 
population. Data for each type of institution are provided on: mean 
adult and total enrollments; definitions of adults; reasons adults 
drop out; programs, services, and activities for adults; number and 
percent of program categories ranked most essential; number of 
program description forms returned; mean ranked satisfaction of 
program category; mean ranked effectiveness of program category; mean 
ranked effectiveness for target group, information is also provided 
on stratification and sample sizes for the general sample. The ARAL 
guest ionnai re is appended. (Sff) T 
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Attracting and Retaining Adult Learners 



Background 

Recently much attention has focused on adult learners as current or potential 
students in higher education. The involvement of adults in higher education today 
differs in two respects from their past involvement. First, the number of adults 
enrolled in higher education has increased significantly. According to recent 
census data, the proportion of individuals age 25 and older in total higher education 
enrollment has increased from 28% in 1972 to 33% in 1976; correspondingly, the 
proportion of college students age 1 7-24 has decreased from 72% to 67% during that 
period. 1 This percentage increase becomes even mors significant when one 
considers that total enrollment in higher education increased by about three million 
students during the 1970s.* 

Second, much of this new growth is due to increased enrollment by older than 
traditional-age students generally, and by women in particular. The rate of college 
enrollment by men age 25-34 increased from 1 1% in 1959. to 16% in 1969. to 17% In 
1 978. The rate of college enrollment by women age 25-34 increased from 2% In 1 959. 
to 7% in 1969, to 14% in 1976. While comparable longitudinal data for individuals age 
35 and older are not available for 1959 and 1 969, recent enrollment data indicate that 
from 1972 to 1976 enrollment by that age group Increased 51 .9%— compared to 
51.2% for the 30-34 age group. 37.2% for the 25-29 age group, and 13.9% for the 
under-25 age group.* 

in addition, the number of potential adult learners will be even greater in the future 
as a result of the aging of the population in the United States. Population projections 
by age group from 1960 to 1990 indicate that the 25-34 age group will increase by 
13%; the 35-44 age group will increase by 39%; and the 45-54 age group will increase 
by 12%. In contrast, the 16-24 age group will decrease by 15%.' 

For many institutions, notably two-year public colleges, the adult learner group has 
always been considered a primary target group for institutional efforts. Only in 
recent years, however, have significant numbers of adult learners begun to take 



'W. V. Grant and C. G. Lind. Digest of Education Statistics (Washington. D.C.: 
NCES, 1979). p. 97. 

*J. Magarreil. "Enrollments,'* Chronicle of Higher Education. 21 April 1980, p. 11. 

'U.S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstracts of the US (Washington, D C: U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 1960. 1970, 1979). 

'U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25. no. 704 
(Washington. DC: U S. Government Printing Office, 1977), p. 10. 
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advantage of the full range of postsecondary educational opportunities. Simulta- 
neously, institutions have become interested in redefining programs and services to 
meet the needs of ever-more-prevalent adult learners. Despite these developments, 
little is generally known about the content of specific programs or their degree of 
success 

In late spring 1980. The American College Testing Program conducted a national 
survey whose aim was to determine the extent and kinds of strategies, programs, 
and services being used by American postsecondary institutions to attract and 
retain adult learners The survey— entitled Attracting and Retaining Adult Learners 
(ARAL)— had three primary objectives: 

1 , To identify institutions that had taken positive and creative steps toward meeting 
the specia needs of adult learners; 

2. To describe the institutional innovations currently in use and to analyze the 
extent to which they are deemed both satisfactory and effective in that set- 
ting; and 

3 To catalog descriptions of successful, innovative efforts and to create helpful 
resources for institutions newly acquainted with the needs of adult learners. 

Two publications, intended to fulfill these objectives, have grown out of the ARAL 
survey: this ARAL Summary Report and the ARAL Program Description Catalog. 



Methodology 

Two samples of institutions were used in the ARAL Survey: 1 ) a national sample of 
postsecondary institutions (N - 1272), and 2) a high-interest sample of all 
institutions that had submitted an application in 1979 to the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE; for funding of a demonstration 
project related to adult learners (N = 396). Since the two samples were drawn 
independently, 114 institutions appeared in both samples. When the samples were 
combined. 1554 (unduplicated) institutions were represented. (Detailed information 
on the sampling procedures is contained in Appendix A.) 

In spring 1980, surveys were mailed to the presidents of institutions in the national 
sample and to the project director identified in the FIPSE application of institutions 
in the high-interest sample. Whenever an institution appeared in both samples, a 
copy of the survey was mailed to both the institutional president snd the project 
director. If two surveys were returned from an institution, the responses were 
combined prior to the analysis of the data. 

The survey questionnaire was designed to obtain information in several areas. The 
first section of the survey explored the extent to which the institution as a whole 
responded to adult learners The second section solicited information on the nature 
of. and satisfaction with, specific programs, services, and activities for adult 
learners. Respondents were encouraged to provide detailed information on all 
exemplary, productive, and innovative institutional activities. A copy ?f the survey 
can be found in Appendix B. 
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To date. 517 institutions have returned surveys— an overall response rate of 33%. In 
Table 1. respondents <j.e displayed by institutional type. Responses from public 
institutions represent 54% of the returns, those from private institutions, 35%; and 
those from other types of institutions or those that did not identify their institutional 
ty e. 11%. Most surveys sent to national-sample institutions were routed to and 
co npleted by the department program, or administrative unit with greatest respon- 
sibility for adult learners In some instances the institution s president completed the 
survey; these responses came generally from institutions ^ith relatively low 
enrollments or institutions where adult (earners constitute the majority of the 
enrollment Surveys sent to the high-interest sample of institutions were generally 
completed by the project director (as identified above). Current institutional efforts 
described in the findings below should not be viewed as definitive, inflexible 
solutions, but rather as models for developing innovative responses to particular 
local needs 



Findings 

Table 2 displays mean adult and total en rollments by institutional type. Responding 
institutions were of small to moderate size, with mean f uil-time enrollment ranging 
from 420 for two-yea private institutions to 5,692 for four-year public institutions. 
The ratio of adult full-time enrollment to total full-time enrollment ranged from 8% 
for four-year private institutions to 36% for two-year private institutions. The ratio of 
adult part-time enrollment to total part-time enrollment ranged from 32% for four- 
year pubhc institutions to 60% for four-year private institutions. 

Definition of Adult Learners 

Table 3 displays the operational definitions of adult learners by institutional type. 
Two-year institutions were more likely than four-year institutions to consider all 
students adults or to rely on age 21 as the minimum age for an adult. Almost 
two-thirds of two-year public and private institutions consider individuals age 15 to 
21 adults, compared to approximately one-third of four-year public and private 
institution? In contrast. 29% of four-year private and 36% of four-year public 
institutions use age 25 as the minimum age for adult students. Among the responses 
categorized as 1 other" were the following behavioral definitions of adults: those who 
have adult responsibilities or commitments; those who are enrolled part-time or in 
off-campus extension or noncredit courses; those who are employed full-time, A 
small but significant percentage of institutions indicated that, at the time of the 
survey, adult enrollment at their institution was not yet significant enough to 
necessitate a working definition of adult learners 

Adult Attrition 

Institutional self-studies frequently focus on general student attrition and its causes. 
The ARAL survey explored the extent to which institutions had directed attention 
specifically to the issue of adult attrition. Adult dropout studies had been conducted 
by cnly 7 7 out of 517 (or 15%) of the responding institutions. Two-year public 
institutions were more likely to have conducted adult dropout studies (21%) than 
were other t /pes of institutions: among the four-year private institutions, 18% had 
conducted aL At dropout studies— as compared to 14% of the two-year private 
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institutions. 8% of the four-year public institutions, and 15% of the other types of 
institutions 



Of the 77 institutions that conducted adult dropout studies, only 49 (or 10% of the 
517 institutions participating in the study) attempted to calculate a dropout rate. As 
with studies of adult dropouts, two-year public and four-ytf|y private institutions 
were more likely to have attempted such a calculation. findings from these 
studies are reported here because no clearcut pattern emerged, and because the 
data collection techniques used were too diverse to allow summary statements to be 
made Furthermore, the diversity of the population defined as adult learners and the 
lack of standard definitions for adult dropouts added to the complexity of this task. 

Table 4 displays reasons that administrators perceive as contributing to an adults 
decision to drop ov* of college While these data are based on 54 separate, 
uncontrolled, institution-based studies, some generalizations can be made from the 
findings Conflict with job responsibilities or schedule was cited by more than 
two-thirds of two-year public institutions and by all two-year private institutions, by 
more than three-fifths of four-year private and other types of institutions, and by 
almost one-half of four- year public institutions. Conflicts with home, family, or 
chiid-care responsibilities were noted by two-thirds of two-year private institutions, 
by 55% of four-year private institutions, by 40% of two-year public institutions, and 
by 27% of four-year public institutions. In contrast, problems with finances were 
cited most often by four-year private or other types of institutions as the reason 
adults drop out of college, individual concerns {lack of motivation, change in 
educational objectives) and course offerings that were inadequate or inappropriate 
to personal educational objectives were cited frequently by ail types of institutions. 
Among responses included in the "other" category were: personal reasons; 
problems with transportation; lack of energy: and insufficient study time. It is 
important to note that imaginative, personal, and programmatic interventions by the 
institution will be required in order to counter the factors that frequently contribute 
to adult attrition. 

Definitions of adult dropouts were provided by 88 out of 51 7 { 1 7%) of the institutions* 
Table 5 displays definitions of adult dropouts by type of institution. Most institutions 
based their definitions on observation: adults stopped attending classes in mid- 
semester; finished a semester s work but did not register the following semester, or 
after a specified number of semesters; or did not complete the planned program of 
study Only a few institutions defined adult dropout as an individual who had 
formally withdrawn from the institution. 

Although only a small number of institutions have conducted adult dropout studies, 
defired adult dropouts, and determined adult dropout rates, those institutions 
should be placed in the vanguard. Institutional self-study is an important compo- 
nent of program development, and as adult learner enrollments increase, it is 
expected that a greater percentage of institutions will necessarily involve them- 
selves in self-study activities 

m 

Campus Programs and Activities 

Information about new or modified programs, services, or activities for adults was 
solicited in two ways Respondents were given a list of twenty program categories 
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and were instructed to indicate which of these had oeen introduced or restructured 
in an attempt to attract or retain adult learners. Later in the survey, respondents were 
asked to provide detailed information on effective prograr ; wices, and activities. 



Table 6 shows the percentage of institutions, by type, that indicated efforts In each 
of the program categories. From 41 % to 72% of all two-year and four-year public and 
private institutions indicated that special efforts had been made for adults in the 
areas of marketing, admissions, counseling, registration, scheduling, financial aid. 
and course offerings The categories in which the least institutional effort had been 
expended were: student services (adult student center, provision of a day care 
facility); faculty development; program evaluation; and funding (inducing corpora- 
tions to pay employees' tuition, or creating an alumni fund for adult programs). 

What Works with Adult Learners 

institutions that implemented or altered campus programs and activities to meet the 
needs of adult learners were then asked to rank order the five program categories 
that they deemed the "most essential and productive" on ♦Suir campus. Table 7 
displays the number and percent of total responses of the five top-rated program 
categories in each of five response groups (from most essential to fifth most 
essential) Identification of a most essential and productive program was provided 
by 77% of respondents; 75% provided a response to second most essential; 72% to 
third. 66% to fourth; and 61% to fifth 

The proportion of adults m the total enrollment most certainly influences an 
institution's perception of the importance of programs directed specifically toward 
adult learners/ For example, an institution that has an enrollment comprised largely 
of tradittonaliige students, but that also has always had a small but stable adult 
enrollment, is/more likely to be interested in orientation and retention programs than 
in marketing tend recruitment 

Table 8 dispiayVwetghted rankings (a score of 5 was assigned to most essential, a 4 
to second most essential, a 3 to third most essential, and so forth) of the program 
areas designated mosTessential by respondents The areas of scheduling, mar- 
keting, and administrative structure received the highest weighted rankings. The 
relative rankings displayed in Table 8 should be viewed within the context of the data 
presented «n Table 7 

Adult students with little or no prior college experience, or those who return to 
college after a prolonged absence, are likely to require special institutional services, 
programs, or support to enable them to persist until completion of their educational 
objectives Detailed information on especially productive or innovative institutional 
programs, services, and activities for adult learners was obtained through the use of 
program description forms. (A sample of the form is included in the ARAL survey, 
reproduced in Appendix B). Sixty-one percent of the responding institutions (316 
out of 51 7) submitted a total of 782 program description forms. Table 9 displays the 
number of program description forms received by institutional type. Program 
description forms were submitted by more than two-thirds of four-year public 
institutions, by more than one-half of two-year public and four-year private 
institutions, and by about one-third of two-year private institutions. The majority of 
two-year public, two-year private, and four-year private institutions submitted one 
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form: however. 28% of two-year public and 36% of four-year public institutions 
submitted more than one form Table 10 displays, in alphabetical order, the names of 
the institutions that submitted five or more program descriptions forms. 



Through a content analysis of the program description forms, the prog* am category 
list was expanded to include twenty-six categories and twenty target groups 
Institutions were asked to rank each program— on a scale of 1 (low) to 5 (high)— 
according to both satisfaction and effectiveness. Table 1 1 displays the mean ranked 
satisfaction for program categories by institutional type. The program areas that 
received a mean ranking of 4.0 or higher were: admissions; registration; financial 
aid; course offerings; curricular innovations; administration; skill development; and 
unique off-campus class locations. Differences in satisfaction were noted by 
institutional type: respondents from two-year public institutions expressed the 
greatest satisfaction (mean ranking of 4.5 or higher) with programs in the areas of 
admissions, registration, curricular innovations, assessment of prior learning, 
funding, and in meeting the needs of reentry and first-entry adult students. Four- 
year public institutions expressed the greatest satisfaction with programs in tne 
areas of registration, administration, personal development, educational brokering, 
day care, and off-campus course locations. Four-year private institutions noted the 
greatest satisfaction with programs in the areas of admissions, registration, career 
planning, faculty development, administration, and off-campus course locations. 
Among two-year private institutions, no program category earned a mean ranking of 
4 5 or higher 

In Table 12. the mean ranked satisfaction for programs is displayed by target group 
and by institutional type. Two-year public institutions expressed the greatest 
satisfaction ('.5 ot greater mean ranking) with programs targeted toward members 
of minority groups and those who had attended the institut r > « at one time but had 
withdrawn Two-year private, four-year public, and four-v r 3 private institutions 
reported the most satisfaction with programs aimed at individuals interested in 
mid-career advancement. Additionally, four-year public institutions assigned high 
rankings to programs geared to the needs of full-time enrolled adults and veterans 
or military personnel. Four-year private institutions were most satisfied with pro- 
grams created for part-time and full-time enrolled adults, public school teachers and 
administrators, reentry students, and members of minority groups. 

Table 1 3 displays the mean ranked effectiveness of program category by type, and 
Table 14 presents parallel data for target groups. For the most part, effectiveness 
rankings are lower than satisfaction rankings. Respondents indicated that while the 
program had met objectives, they were certain that with specific modifications it 
could be even more successful. However, the total mean effectiveness rankings 
were the same as. or higher than, the satisfaction rankings for the following program 
areas: career planning; placement; course offerings; curricular innovations faculty 
development; skill development; program evaluation; and funding. The total mean 
effectiveness ranK-,gs were the same as. or higher than, the satisfaction ratings for 
the program directed toward the following target groups: full-time adult students; 
public school administrators and teachers; individuals interested in mid-career 
advancement; unemployed individuals; reentry students; students currently en- 
rolled; veterans and other military personnel; individuals in need of professional 
certification and former students who had withdrawn from the institution. Addi- 
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tional comments about effectiveness of programs included ttie following: the 
program is still in the developmental stage; the program has not yet reached full 
potential; funding is not sufficient to allow for needed adjustments; further 
institutional support from faculty and administration is necessary; marketing of the 
program has been inadequate. 



Conclusions 

Respondents to the ARAL survey ware from institutions that fall into three classes. 
(1 ) those for wtjom adult learners represent a primary thrust of their institutions (as 
expressed in their mission statement) and who are interested in describing effective 
existing programs and services; (2) those for whom adult learners represent a new 
but growing clientele and who are interested in providing or expanding adult- 
focused programs; and (3) those who have little experience with adult learners but 
are interested in adults as potential students, and who plan to modify, expand or 
create programs and services in order to attract adult learners. The majority of 
responses received were from institutions that fall into categories two and three. 

Here, in brief, are the main conclusions and recommendations drawn from the ARAL 

survey: 

• Two-year institutions are likely to consider all enrol lees as adult learners, while 
four-year institutions are more likely to use age 25 or older to define that group. 

• A small but significant percentage of institutions has begun to study adult 
attrition— one of the first steps in a program to improve retention. When 
designing adult dropout studies, it is recommended that they not be patterned 
directly on studies used for traditional-age students (which generally use 
program or degree completion as a measure), but rather that they measure adult 
attrition against the specific educational objectives of individuals. 

• A small but significant proportion of responding institutions expressed the 
opinion that marketing was the program area that they feit to be the moat 
essential and productive. Marketing is seen by some to be a natural first step; 
there are. however, other equally important initial contact areas. They include the 
provision of services in the following areas: career planning— in order that 
individual educational objectives can be designed to mesh with career goals; 
orientation— because once adult learners are successfully integrated into the 
campus environment, their chances of persisting to meet their objectives are 
improved; counseling— in order to help adult learners cope with first entry or 
reentry apprehensions; and flexible class scheduling options— to enable adults 
to successfully mesh their studies with Job. home, and family responsibilities. 

• Program areas that received total mean rankings of 4.0 and higher for both 
institutional satisfaction and effectiveness were: admissions; registration; course 
offerings; curricuiar innovations; administration; program evaluation; peer Inter- 
action; and unique of-campus course locations. Programs targeted towards the 
following groups received total mean rankings of 4.0 and higher for both 
institutional satisfaction and effectiveness: full-time students; individuals inter- 
ested in mid-career advancement; first-entry ard reentry students; veterans and 
other military personnel; individuals interested in professional certification: and 
former students who have withdrawn from the institution. Ranked satisfaction 
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with and effectiveness of programs varied greatly by institutional type and 
program category These data, presented in Tables 11-14, may be helpful to 
institutions that are trying to put in priority order their plans for implementation or 
expansion of programs for adult learners. 



Summary 

The adult learner population <* growing faster than virtually any other segment of 
higher education The potential for continued growth, especially in community- 
based institutions, is nearly limitless. It has been estimated that 40,000,000 adults 
have an interest in additional organized study. To convert this interest to participa- 
tion, institutions must become more responsive to the personnel and educational 
needs of adult learners 

The ARAL survey was designed to identify and highlight the successful campus 
practices already established for adult learners. The existing activities— described 
in the findings of this report and in the ARAL Program Description Catalog— reflect 
what is happening today but should not necessarily be Interpreted as what ought to 
be happening tor the expanding population of adult learners. 

The needs and circumstances of every community— Indeed, every campus— are 
different. Once institutions have made a conscious decision to serve the adult 
clientele, they must then concern themselves with providing the personal and 
programmatic interventions that are often unique to adults. The findings of the 
ARAL survey are not presented for uncritical adoption on individual campuses. 
Rather, they are offered in the hope that institutions might be prompted to study 
local conditions and then adapt the innovations that will test serve adults on their 
campuses during the 1980s. 
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TABLE 1 

Respondents by Type of Institution 
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2-Year 2-Year 4-Year 4-Year 

Public Private Public Private Othet* Total 



Number 112 22 168 160 55 517 

Percent 22% 4% 32% 31% 11% 100% 

"Or type not defined. 

TABLE 2 

Mean Adult and Total Enrollments by Type of Institution 



2-Year 2-Year 4-Year 4-Year 

Public Private Public Private Other 



Adult Full-time Enrollment 374 153 953 124 135 

(N) (112) (22) (168) (160) (45) 



Total Full-time Enrollment 1508 420 5692 1487 911 
(N) (111) (21) (149) (156) (42) 



Adult Part-time Enrollment 1123 223 829 507 613 

<N) (110) (22) (168) (160) (45) 



Total Part-time Enrollment 2309 605 2578 850 1087 

<») (109) (22) (166) (159) (45) 



Adult Full-time Enrollment 
as Percentage of Total 

Full-time Enrollment 25% 36% 17% 8% 15% 



Adult Part-time Enrollment 
as Percentage of Total 

Part-time Enrollment 49% 37% 32% 60% 56% 



TABLE 3 



Definition of Adult by Type of Institution 
(In Percentages) 



2-Year 2-Year 4-Year 4-Year 

Public Private Public Private Other 

N = 112 22 168 160 55 



All Students Adults 


31 


27 


16 


11 


25 


21 


31 


36 


17 


21 


29 


22-24 


3 


0 


5 


11 


5 


25 


18 


27 


& 


29 


4 


30 


<1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


2-5 Year Gap in 












Education 


0 


0 


2 


3 


0 


> 5 Year Gap in 












Education 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


No Definition 


8 


5 


7 


9 


2 


Other 


6 


0 


12 


9 


11 


No Response 


2 


5 


5 


5 


20 
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TABLE 4 

Reasons Adults Drop Out by Typ* of Institution 
(In Percentages) 





2-Year 


2-Year 


4-Year 


4-Year 






PubHc 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Otnei 


N = 




23 


3 


11 


22 


5 


Financial Problems 


26 


33 


36 


68 


100 


Individual Concerns 


20 


0 


18 


23 


0 


Home/Family 












Responsibilities 


40 


67 


27 


55 


0 


Conflict with Job 












Responsibilities 


70 


100 


45 


64 


60 


Moving from Area 


26 


33 


27 


32 


20 


Insufficient Academic 












Progress 


9 


33 


0 


5 


0 


Inadequate Course 












Offerings 


13 


33 


27 


0 


60 


Illness 


22 


0 


0 


5 


0 


Other 


43 


33 


82 


5 


100 



N of institutions not 
included above that had 
conducted a dropout 
study but didn't report 

reasons for attrition 1 0 3 6 3 



Note Up to 4 responses possible per institution 
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TABLE 5 



Definition of Adult Dropouts by Type of Institution 
(In Percentages) 



2-Vwf 2-Year 4-Year 4-Year 

Public Private PubHc Private Other 

N= 26 5 15 32 10 



Admitted, Never 



Registered 


0 


20 


0 


0 


0 


Registered, No Show 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


Stopped Attending 












Classes 


12 


0 


20 


9 


20 


Didn't Register for 












Subsequent Semester 


31 


0 


13 


28 


20 


Didn't Register after 












x Semesters 


4 


0 


4 


13 


10 


Didn't Complete 












Program 


15 


40 


7 


16 


5 


-Official Withdrawal 


19 


40 


7 


6 


0 


Other 


19 


0 


13 


25 


0 



* 
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TABLE 6 



Program*, Services, and ActtvfttM for Adults by Typo of Institution 

(In Percentages) 





2-Year 


2-Year 


4-Year 


4-Year 






PubUc 


Private 


PuMfe 


piiraiB 


OffH 





112 


22 


168 


160 


55 


Marketing 


71 


54 


60 


49 


45 


Admissions 


65 


45 


61 


57 


33 


Orientation 


40 


32 


49 


42 


22 


Counseling 


72 


45 


62 


51 


35 


Registration 


53 


45 


52 


49 


27 


Advising 


57 


32 


49 


45 


29 


Scheduling 


52 


41 


60 


58 


25 


Student Services 


41 


5 


36 


26 


16 


Financial Aid 


63 


41 


52 


51 


25 


Career Planning 


63 


23 


43 


43 


25 


Placement 


48 


23 


29 


38 


16 


Course Offerings 


49 


41 


60 


46 


42 


Curricular innovations 


31 


32 


42 


42 


33 


Faculty Development 


37 


23 


17 


19 


16 


Administrative Structure 


26 


18 


37 


33 


22 


Assessment Prior 












Learning 


36 


23 


34 


42 


25 


Skill Development 


57 


23 


33 


29 


20 


Program Evaluation 


29 


27 


24 


38 


25 


Funding 


32 


41 


29 


36 


25 


Institutional Support 


51 


36 


51 


49 


35 



Note Institutions were encouraged to submit forms In as many categories as they had effective 
programs 
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TABLE 7 

Number and Percent of Program Categories Ranked Meet Essential 



N % 



Most Essential 






Marketing 


65 


16 


Scheduling 


64 


16 


I /%* inoalinn 

isuun&enng 


33 


8 


Course Offering 


31 


a 


Admissions 


29 


7 


Total N Responses 


397 




Second Most Essential 






Scheduling 


56 


14 


Admissions 


48 


12 


\/UU i strung 


40 


10 


Course Offerings 


37 


g 


Marketing 


37 


g 


Total N Responses 


390 


Third Most Essential 






Admissions 


45 


12 


Schedulng 


37 


10 


» /x* inaaCiifl 

UrOunjH^ng 


34 


9 
B 


Registration 


28 


Academic Advising 


25 


7 


Total N Responses 


373 




Fourth Most Essential 






Admissions 


30 


9 


Counseling 


29 


8 


Orientation 


28 


8 


Marketing 


27 


8 


Course Offerings 


27 


7 


Total N Responses 


344 




Fifth Most Essential 






Institutional Support 


26 


8 


Registration 


24 


8 


Scheduling 


23 


7 


Career Planning 


23 


7 


Marketing 


22 


7 


Total N Responses 


313 
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TABLE 8 



Weighted Rankings of Most Essential Program Areas 

(In Rank Order) 



Class Scheduling (evening, weekend, intensive course formats) 
Marketing. Recruitment, Outreach 

Administrative Structure (key position or office that serves as 

advocate for adult students) 
Counseling 
Course Offerings 

Admissions Materials and Procedures 
Academic Advising Services 
Curricular Innovations 
Orientation Sessions and Activities 
Assessment of Prior Learning 

Institutional Support (mission statement, long-range planning 

highlights importance of adult student needs) 
Financial Aid 
Skill Development 
Registration Procedures 

Student Services and Activities (adult student center, day 

care center) 
Career Planning 
Placement Services 

Funding (corporations pay employees' tuition, etc.) 
Faculty Training and Development 
Evaluation of Programs and Services 



36 

3.6 

3.4 
3.3 
3.3 
3.3 
3.2 
3.2 
3.2 
3.1 

3.0 
2.8 
2.8 
2.6 

2.5 
2.5 
2.3 
2.3 
2.2 
1.8 
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TABLE 9 



Number of Program Description Forms Returned by Type of Institution 

(In Percentages) 



r 


2-Yeer 


2-Yeer 


4-Year 


4-Year 






Pubtte 


Private 


Pubftc 


Private 


Other 


1 

Number of Forms N = 


112 


22 


168 


160 


55 


0 


45 


68 


32 


42 


25 


1 


27 


27 


31 


39 


47 


2 


8 


0 


11 


5 


13 


3 


9 


0 


9 


5 


4 


4 


4 


0 


5 


2 


2 


5 


1 


0 


2 


3 


5 


6-15 


6 


4 


9 


4 


4 



22 




16 



TABLE 10 

Institutions That Submitted PtvtorMon Program Pe s crtpMon Forms 



Heme 






H of Forms 


City, State 


Submitted 


Abilene Christian College Metrocenter 


Garland* TX 


10 


Afverno College 


Milwaukee Wl 

www i i nHtfnWf www 


7 


Arizona State University 


Tempo. AZ 


6 


Bee County College 


Beeville. TX 


7 

r 


Bellevue Community College 


Bellevue, WA 


ii 

* i 


Boston University 


Boston MA 


A 

V 


Canisius College 


Buffalo NY 


5 


Chadron State College 


Chadron NE 

iwi vi »t *~sw 


7 

* 


Chattanooga State Technical Institute 


Chattanoooa TN 


5 


Chesterfield-Marlboro Technical College 


Cheraw. SC 


7 

* 


Cheyney State College 


Chevnev. PA 


7 


College of Charleston 


Charleston SC 


5 


College of Lake County 


Grayslake, IL 


9 


Cornell College 


Mount Vernon IA 


14 


Cumberland College 


Lebanon. TN 


7 


Cumberland County College 


Vineland. NJ 


ft 

w 


Delta State University 


Cleveland, MS 


g 


Drake University 


Des Moines IA 


13 


Edinboro State College 


Edinboro PA 


14 


Fairleigh Dickinson University. Rutherford 


Rutherford NJ 


« 


Lower Columbia College 


Lonoview. WA 


7 


Metropolitan State College 


Denver, CO 


11 


Millsaps College 


Jackson. MS 


11 


Morgan State College 


Baltimore MD 

MnfMIIVVl V| WWW hr 


5 


Mundelein College 


Chicaoo IL 


5 


Oregon College of Education 


Monmouth OR 


9 


Our Lady of the Lake College 


San Antonio TX 

wwi • r»i v * * * \kW f ' c» 


5 


Roberts-Walsh Business School 


Union NJ 


5 


Russell Sage College 


Troy, NY 


9 


Texas A & I University 


Kinasville TX 

w w WwMww w wtwwjFt w r% 


9 


The Ohio State University 


Columbus. OH 


5 


University of Arizona 


Tucson, AZ 


7 


University of Cincinnati 


Cincinnati OH 


12 

la- 


University of Illinois 


Urbana, IL 


5 


University of Louisville 


Louisville, KY 


8 


University of Nebraska 


Omaha. NE 


10 


Virginia State College 


Petersburg, VA 


5 


Wesleyan University 


Middletown. CT 


8 


West Liberty State College 


West Liberty, WV 


8 


Winona State College 


Winona, MN 


6 
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TABLE 1 1 

Mem Ranked Satisfaction of Program Category by Type of Institution 



of 



Total 



. 


Fpwas in 
Category 


for 
drSGsgecy 


2-Voor 
PuWte 


2>Yoor 4-Vear 4-Ye« 

rTuNKw WtOUC rnVPI 


r 

I Other 


Campus/Class Location 


6 


48 


4.0 


A 

U 


D.U 


t* n 

D.U 


5.0 


Registration 


31 


4.6 


4.5 


A f% 


a a 

^-v 


a y 


5.0 


Educational Brokering 


2 


4.5 


0 


A 

u 


A K 


A 

U 


0 


Peer Interaction 


7 


4.4 


4.0 


A 
U 


A 1 


A 
U 


5.0 


Curricular Innovations 


45 


42 


4.5 


A 
U 


A % 


A 1 


4.0 


Admissions 


38 


4.2 


4.5 


A fl 




A A 

t.P 


4.3 


Administrative Structure 


19 


4.2 


4.0 


A 
U 


A ft 


* 7 


4.0 


Course Offerings 


65 


4.0 


4.3 


A 
U 






4.4 


Financial Aid 


39 


4.0 


3.4 


a n 


*i a 


A 1 


5.0 


Skill Development 


21 


4.0 


3.9 


u 


#.U 


i n 


5.0 


Counseling 


67 


3.9 


3.9 


i n 


1 7 




4.0 


Assessment Prior 
















learning 


38 


3.9 


4.5 


A 
U 


*i ft 




0 


Student Services 


18 


39 


4.4 


0 


36 


3.7 


0 


Day Care 


8 


3.9 


3.7 


0 


5.0 


2.5 


5.0 


Orientation 


55 


3.8 


3.6 


3.0 


3.8 


4.2 


4.5 


Marketing 


93 


3.7 


3.8 


3.3 


3.8 


39 


2.8 


Scheduling 


73 


3.7 


3.1 




1 7 


A 1 

^. 1 


3.8 


Advising 


31 


3.7 


3.3 


4.0 


4.0 


3.8 


1.5 


Program Evaluation 


11 


3.7 


0 


0 


3.8 


4.3 


2.5 


Student Needs 


11 


3.6 


4.5 


0 


2.4 


4.3 


5.0 


Funding 


9 


3.6 


4.5 


0 


2.5 


3.3 


5.0 


Career Planning 


32 


3.4 


2.9 


0 


3.7 


4.7 


0 


Faculty Development 


10 


3.4 


3.5 


0 


3.7 


5.0 


0 


Institutional Support 


20 


3.3 


3.7 


0 


2.6 


4.0 


4.0 


Placement 


9 


3.2 


4.0 


0 


4.0 


3.0 


0 


Personal Development 


9 


3.1 


3.0 


0 


5.0 


4.0 


2.5 


Number of programs for 
all categories 


767 a 




156 


13 


318 


204 


60 



Note Satisfaction ranking is based on a scale of 5 (high) to 1 (low). 

a The total N of program forma (767) is greater than row total N (751) due to the exclusion of 
responses from this table for which there was no information on institutional type. 
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TABLE 12 

Mmii Rankatf Satisfaction for Targat Group by Typa of Institution 



Tow 



H ~ Mun&er ftenfctftg 
off PvognBfi foe 





Fotma bi 
Target Qrouf 


Teapot 

> Group 


2-Y«or 

Public 


2-Ywr 


4-Yoor 4-Ymt 

rVDWC I 1 II VMS 


OftMT 


Full-time students 


2 


5.0 


0 


0 


*i n 


£ ft 

o.u 


0 


Minority/Ethnic 


6 


4.5 


5.0 


0 


A 1 


3 n 


0 


Mid-career Advancement 


36 


4.4 


3.0 


5.0 


A 7 




0 


Veterans/Military 


4 


4.3 


4.0 


0 




n 
u 


0 


Students who have 
















withdrawn 


3 


4.3 


4.5 


0 


n 


A n 

^.u 


0 


Women 


49 


4.2 


4.3 


0 






4.0 


First-time, no prior 
















college 


38 


4.2 


4.3 


4.0 






4.7 


Professional 
















Certification 


16 


4.2 


4.3 


0 






4.3 


Reentry, prior college 


45 


4.0 


3.5 


0 


3.7 


4.6 


0 


Part-time students 


43 


4.0 


4.3 


0 


3.6 


4.5 


4.5 


Adults 


135 


39 


3.7 


0 


3.9 


3.9 


4.0 


Public School Teachers/ 
















Administrators 


13 


3.9 


5.0 


0 


4.4 


4.7 


0 


Not Currently Enrolled 


116 


3.6 


3.S 


3.5 


3.9 


3.8 


4.0 


Currently Enrolled 


89 


3.8 


3.7 


4.0 


3.8 


3.7 


3.7 


Senior Citizens * 


32 


38 


4.0 


0 


3.5 


38 


4.5 


High-Risk Admissions 


20 


3.8 


4.1 


0 


4.4 


2.5 


0 


Employed 


66 


36 


4.0 


3.5 


3.5 


3.6 


3.3 


Unemployed 


5 


3.4 


3.3 


0 


0 


4.0 


0 


Personal Development 


10 


3.2 


2.3 


4.0 


4.3 


2.7 


0 


Career Change 


14 


26 


30 


0 


3.6 


4.0 


1.3 



N of programs for all 

target groups 742 s 154 13 303 201 55 



a To»l N of program forms; row told N - 726. 
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TABLE 13 

mmm Rmttma g ff e tUmm m of Program Caogoty by Typ> of fawtttutton 



Total 

M * Mitfubsr Mesa 
of Progrsai Ranking 

Forms in for f-Yow 2-Yok 4-Voar 4-Ywr 
Cotaoo n CM— « Pubfte Private Public frfm* othor 



Campus/Class Location 


6 


4 5 


40 


0 


4 5 


50 


4G 


Registration 


■31 


4 4 


4 5 


40 


4 2 


4 7 




Pear Interaction 


7 


4.3 


4 5 


n 

V 


4 0 


n 




Curricufar Innovations 


45 


4 2 


4 8 


o 


4 3 


37 


4 O 


Program Evaluation 


11 


4 2 


n 
w 


o 


3 8 


43 




Skill Development 


21 


4.1 


4 4 


o 


3 3 




A 7 


Course Offerings 




4 0 


4 3 


n 

w 


^ 8 


^ a 


4 A 


Admissions 


38 


4 0 


3 3 


4 0 


1 8 


4 8 


4 1 


Administrative Structure 


19 


4 0 








4 5 


d ft 


Counseling 




3 a 


3 8 


3 0 




4 4 


4 ft 


Schedulino 

^^^F * T W taV riff Jlp 


73 


3 7 


2 3 


4 0 


3 8 


40 


1 A 

w. O 


Financial Aid 


30 


3 7 


3 4 


4 0 




^ a 


«% ft 


Assessment Prior 
















Learning 


38 


3.7 


4.5 


0 


33 


3(1 


5.0 


Advising 


31 


3.7 


3.0 


4.0 


3.8 


36 


4.0 


Student Services 


18 


3.7 


3.9 


0 


3.4 


4.3 


0 


Funding 


9 


3.7 


4.5 


0 


2.5 


3.5 


5.0 


Career Planning 


32 


3.6 


37 


o 


3.6 


4.5 


0 


Marketing 


93 


3.5 


3.6 


2.3 


35 


3.8 


2.7 


Orientation 


55 


3.5 


3.0 


3.0 


3.8 


3.8 


4.5 


Student Needs 


11 


3.5 


4.0 


0 


2.2 


47 


5.0 


Day Care 


8 


3.5 


4.3 


0 


5.0 


2.5 


0 


Placement 


9 


3.4 


4.5 


0 


4.0 


3.0 


0 


Institutional Support 


20 


3.2 


3.7 


0 


2.5 


4.0 


4.0 


Faculty Development 


10 


3.1 


4.0 


0 


3.0 


5.0 


0 


Personal Development 


9 


3.1 


3.0 


0 


5.0 


4,0 


2.5 


Educational Brokering 


2 


1.5 


0 


0 


1.5 


0 


0 


N of programs for all 
















categories 


767 a 




156 


13 


318 


204 


60 



"Total N of program forms; row total N = 751. 
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TABLE 14 

Mean Ranked Effec ti veness for Target Group by Type of Institution 



ToM 

Moon 
M = Number (Unking 
of Program for 

Fonesht Target 2-Year 21— t 4-Ymv 4-Vaar 
TargatOreup Group Public Private Pubftc Private Othor 



Full-time students 


2 


Mid-career Advancement 


36 


Unemployed 


5 


Professional 




Certification 


16 


Veterans/Military 


4 


Students who have 




withdrawn • 


3 


Reentry, prior college 


45 


First-time, no prior 




college 


38 


Currently Enrolled 


89 


Public School Teachers/ 




Administrators 


13 


Women 


49 


Minority/Ethnic 


6 


Adults 


135 


Not Currently Enrolled 


116 


Part-time students 


43 


Senior Citizens 


32 


High Risk Admissions 


20 


Employed 


66 


Personal Development 


10 


Career Change 


14 



5.0 


0 


0 


5.0 


5.0 


0 


4.4 


4.3 


2.0 


4.8 


4.5 


0 


4.4 


4.5 


O 


0 


4.0 


0 


4.3 


4.5 


0 


4.3 


4.0 


4.3 


4.3 


4.0 


0 


5.0 


0 


0 


4.3 


4.5 


0 


0 


4.0 


0 


4.0 


3.5 


0 


3.9 


4.3 


0 


4.0 


3.9 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.7 


3.9 


3.9 


4.0 


3.9 


3.7 


4.4 


3.9 


5.0 


0 


4.4 


5.0 


0 


3.8 


3.3 


0 


3.5 


4.5 ' 


1.5 


3.8 


5.0 


0 


2.7 


5.0 


0 


3.7 


3.5 


0 


3.8 


3.5 


4.0 


3.7 


3.7 


3.5 


3.6 


4.0 


4.0 


3.7 


4.0 


0 


3.4 


4.0 


4.5 


3.6 


4.2 


0 


3.1 


3.8 


4.5 


3.6 


4.1 


0 


3.8 


2.0 


0 


3.5 


4.2 


2.0 


3.4 


3.6 


3.3 


3.1 


2.3 


4.0 


4.3 


2.3 


0 


2.1 


3.0 


0 


2.6 


3.0 


1 



N of program forms for 

all target groups 742° 154 13 303 201 55 



Total N of program forms: row total N = 726. 
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Appendix A: Sampling Procedures 

The Attracting and Retaining Adult Learner (ARAL) survey was based on two 
samples a national sample of postsecondary institutions and a high-interest sample 
of institutions that had applied for external funding for programs benefiting adult 
learners 

The national sample is the same as that used for another ACT national survey 
conducted in iate 1979, which focused on college admissions practices for 
nontraditional-age freshmen .» The population for that sample was defined by all 
colleges represented in ACT'S Institutional Data Questionnaire File. 

The sampling was undertaken according to the following schema. Each institution 
in the file was assigned to a stratum according to whether it had participated in 
ACT s Predictive Research Services in 1972-73 and in 1977-78. and then further 
stratified according to the highest degree offered. The file was then sorted on the 
stratum ID and zip code of each institution. All institutions that had participated in 
Predictive Research Services in both 1972-73 and 1977-78 were selected (N = 430). 
Next, a systematic random sample was drawn from each of the degree-level strata 
(N 842) These procedures yielded a total general sample of 1,272 institutions. The 
sample sizes for the strata are displayed in Table 15. 

The population for the high-interest sample was defined by those institutions that 
had submitted an application to the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education (FIPSE) for funding of a demonstration project related to adult learners. 
All instirutions that had made such an application in 1979 were selected for the 
high-interest sample (N = 396). Of these institutions. 114 had previously been 
selected for the national sample. In those cases both the institution's president and * 
project director (as identified in the funding application) wete sent a copy of the 
survey If multiple responses were received from an institution, they were combined 
prior to the analysis of the data. There were 1,554 (unduplicated) institutions 
included in the total sample 



^R. S Levitt. R. Sawyer, and E. J. Maxey. Collage Admissions and Nontraditionai- 
age Freshmen (lowa City. Iowa: ACT Report, forthcoming). 
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TABLE 15 

Stratification and Sampfa Sizes for General Sample 



ACT Research Highest Degree Total Number Sample 
Stratum Participant* Level of Schools Size 



1 


YES 


All Levels 


430 


430 


2 


NO 


Unknown 


71 


71 


3 


NO 


2-Year Degree 


1110 


207 


4 


NO 


Bachelor's 


606 


194 


5 


NO 


Master's 


450 


193 


6 


NO 


PhD 


218 


177 



Total - - 2885 1272 



Note This sample was drawn initially for ACT'S 1979 Admissions Practices Survey— 
Nontraditionaf-age Freshmen. 

'Participated in ACT's Predictive Research Services in 1972-73 and in 1977-78 
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Appendix B: The ARAL Survey Instrument 




lhr*r President 

fh«- *JuU k-Mnn pt«pui4»*m » growing t*<*rt than virtually any other segment 
i»t hi^ht-f education Jbe o<«ffntuJ titr umltnuni growth. rs penally in 
»»f«munitv h4M-d >n*titut<on*. i» nearly Jirwtle** It Km bn>n estimated that 
ItUW.OOO jJulU would return In t^nHHti *tudy tf in*tit utton> were imvr 
fr^^ivr tit thru ptf M»rui and educational need* 

H«m vou rr*h the*e adult learner* and *erve their need* effectively " 

fo hHp college administrate jnswn thi* tjur*tton, Thr AmrfKin LidleRr 
I e*nng Piogram i-U J > i* tonduiting 4 nationwide *urvrv entitled Attracting 
and Ket4imng Adult I rame r* (ARAlJ f hr *urvey 1* designed tu Entity. 
4ii4lv/r and report mi i^mpu* pf44tne* that have been HxirWul with adult 
Uarner* More than 1.200 feinted U S in*titutwm* are faring surveyed 

l.« atrit *roaJJ mve>f numt ot ***** i.nx> VlH ir institution un partKipite in trv* 
important "tudv !u <in mi. hr*t select the perviHi on vour (4mpui. who r* mo*t 
Mn. tt W K wWr 4tx»ut your institution * pouwes 4 nd prmedure* tor attracting 
acid oerting 4dult tamer* Then asfc thai person hi complete and return the 
•'(wilted quest lonnatre by April Za 

i\r hop*- vour institution wilt join u* in the survey Late thi* summer, all 
l*4f t<« tf4t«n* institution* will receive a *ummary report entitled What Works m 
Xtfratting and Retaining Adult I earner * thi* report writ be a valuable 
it -^Hjue tool 4s vou asses* and deal with the impait tit adult learner* on your 
%ampu* in the l«*KK Better serving adult learner* provide* post secondary 
oMitutiims 4 *iKnj*H4nt upportunity tit deliver addrfum a) community *rrvfce 
th^njKh meeting initial human need* Thank you for vour cooperatnm 

*»,mrreU. 

S01 ve* I fcreitor* 



lii'ii \.tei 

I thutivr 1 Erector 

M I \ational C enter for Ideational Umtererue* 

fVttruia l,art!and 
WMant V He ('resident 
I'uWuafKUK and Tublu Affairs 

I'M *pratt 

\dm*m*trativr Assistant 

U I NatH>n4l I enter tor Lducattona! Conference* 



\mrisan i »>Hp<r ft^fm* TrtijjMm PO Ho* ten k>»j ( it*. | ( «va *Z24* 
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Genera! Information 



!• tyyr ol imtittif loos 
4 4 vt- *r poM* 



How <W ycttif tootttottoft iAf line m Mfoft rfcuprail? H 
yoo mod 4»M«frt criteria toe folM*ow **d pftrt-tfen* 
*<K»N oojvUook plootv otplota both cfMoriA. 



2- To«#J furvUmh 4* ol 1*11, 107*: 

t uU timr . . , . . . , 

J Vsrt nm* 

*. Ho*, dor* yoor tmiitotto* Oritur tduH •lodml»7 

a Khrr turnf* *w rejr* »»f *ttr 

b iKrr Iwrney -hvr tr*r* *4 4W 

4 iHKrr tpk>4«r tpnttyi _ . __. . ^ 



4. /Wufc fufgthwim «• el ioJJ, 1 97V; 

4 fufJ ime ,_ , 

b r«rl hmr 



5 Ho* torn fmtjteffem coooocfod * **ooy of odutt 



P l ugiaam Services, and Activities 
that Serve Adult Needs 



ItT 



». It yow tmttUftio* «mdi«tt4 MKR4 Moo> ^krt 
tko tfcrcr or toot nurt* Ho Awni T PWotc Mtsih rr 
Hmfcog* Up kopt coaftdontt*!. 



mob** 



7. Old your i**titotion drtvnmiy* j dropout r**r for 
jrftfh ltjrmr»7 

b \»» 

H vr» pk*4+e vprnt* rr*ult* . .. .. 



In nWd) cotojorto* 
pojoteod now or omHftad torvtot*, OfWoHlofw or 
cvrrtcolor otfforton* to Iojo/iow event itowot 4uJ 
totoottoo of odoft vtooVoJof Check tkoto cott^Mrlot in 
MrMdi octfottiM hovo poor faHrodocod of minuet iifod 
to m ■porJttc otter* to otttort ad nrltin Ho? oi»N 
•todtot, ovoii If tKr effort ftu« oof bora totally 



I V *f*tf> Uifctnbutum »tt infarnutiofi M 

Admmttm* nwfrrul* 4nd pnxrUurrv tr ft , 
i»f*rn .»J rm*»«tft«. •impMted pOKcdunf* hir 

, Or»rnl4»*m «e»*«rti» 4f*J 4Utvif»c* (r ft , 

rfduli >{t*Urnl» iHifvt 

. t iHimriwitC nrrvtir* 4fiJ pn«r49ni <rg. 
tvtnt^ h*»u<-», »04^mI Mippurt (tr»tvf», 

„ Kr«H»ir4!(itn f»nnexiurr* ir k . rr^tMrjtHm b* 
mjili 

. \t4J4-rntt 4Jv»Mf>^ *ffVJtfV <Cft. ktAft 

imlutirN prrMffittrl tr4<nrJ in ^Jult tirvrKf 
mrnf rtp*mktl K%H4r») 

i l4s* stHrtlulifw lr x . r^patxird lun>fv 

#4tr tht^ whii Hfttri 4 Utr *h*ft * 

. Mud^ni vrrvtir* 4ml 4i>fvrttr* irft. 4dufl 

•vfuJrnl fr^rwiK 1 irntrr. J4yi4fr ipntrr I 
,. hnjmu! 4*J *r g . rrduvrJ tuitatu hir Mftfttr 
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i % Aft i i4*muh* wrtur* tr g «*reer oHenge 

,\,«f» rtritui* r***r« Kit % .*n*4jit<tt«tfi 

.JM-. • pUntiiKK »*.«>*hoo* brt««e rni^l 

•fW'fll 

*> I'UxrdHMl »ri\ivr> 'p^. Km. fit «vr»|e 4 

♦errri ifunge r*'#um*v HT\Hn not hmihrd to 

t i «mr*e ,<ftrring» <e * . e%emng «nd weekend 

h*f ^ttfrt,vNTijlv maH 4* t*»<jrnjkr*tv 

• itudH-rf* , rf> 44iitmo*fMt<tr%i 

* uirnuUf mmnjieonv «r K sett deigned 
m *.«**Jf* fuming 4ml UrvrVipmrnl teg, 

.K.lkoHof* f^UlfV ^ ^yl, J^^JJ, 

•neni tt'jtiiihvr learning »fvie* jnd «u*tr*« 
ful u .lifting mrfh»«d%i 

" %drmni>fr.il«e »t nature «eg, kev po*t*wi 

..huh **rte% j» jdvot 4te f tn t^i edulf 
Mil Jen I j* \ur !'re*<dent for Adult 

!• \»*^wnl «it prut! Warning 'eg . » mfit by 

^ detrktomettt teg *uei»4l reeding end 

tilling L*K tor <Wult riudenfe, e*p4rtdrd Ub 
rw»ur% tn netting* srui on weekend*! 

i I tjiujting mogumt end wrvxn leg. 

,ritrrv«"Airt* htf merit enroled end vur 

l.mdmg Tpc induting uHVorttum* to per 
«»i ^fiuin <trur»e> fur their empkiyee* 
«►{■«•♦»,•! .«lumtii fund tor eduft progr«rn*» 

I lff«titMli««>Ml ^upr**' •e k eduJt ttudent* 

ifuiuJr»l h> tn>Mutton » tietement of eduv4< 
ftonei mi*»«in .niult ttudenf t pert of king 
Mug* oUnmng f»»# ihr mM'toUm' 

M « Mht-t 'jiirw vfriifyi ,. . _ _ 



Whrt Wbrfci for Yon? 



I he uiform4t*»n you provide in tfem II wM brcrwuito 
£** U#*ng the report form provided, ptreee 

«iWrtfce one. three, or rune (or mart) new or modified 
progr4m». mvsii, or Ktmfin thef REA LY work on 
your t 4mpu*to4ttreit And retem eduit le*rnere iV«K w 
J «cfMf4te U*m for r^h <i*«cnf*xin (M4^4> m mmy 
ph«K^op«> or the form j* you need I A hBf^n mh^Iv 
K»nn *ppe*r» un the b*ri p*t* ot tht» quettmnniure 

II. PfoM ry|M y«mr mytiHffc twlMdlt program, «r- 

irter*, ««d actMtiv* Htel mw »»e«tpUry < ptoiioctrw, or • 
ftmeval**. He iMpc |» htgMlglH thcte cttmtU 
R#t«0M%. If yom fter pmdik y«rr reefrntee 
»ey be Ims mmm m Iwf e wwy ^fc oe 
Mle *vtiU4r to €*b*n. 

C Jttgavy. Njmr *>t ieteftory f eken (rum ,tem ^ < Marketing 
mrwttmenf methuJ*, AJm?*M*>n». irutert«l« end 
procedure**. tWnUhun »e*e«on« end eittvitm, end to 

Mrfhi 

PrN»»ry Fnupoeeev Kr**on 4 new or modthed pf\i«rem or 
*rrvnr «v4* mrnidu%ed 

****** Ciw^p, I he eduli student group for whom 4 
pettmaer progum or servne «eee deeigned The groufi ta 
•*hnh 4 progr4iti wjfc enpiied for e*emf4e. dreptacd 
hornemeier*, mother* tnth prr^hiui chrUren, ell 
rnrertng 4duit Uudenf*. pert -time degree cendedetre, firel- 
time * l "den tit, ur*i*\*ird megm, unuor ttfixew 

IVtcrlpCieA. A brief enount *W the netv prog rem, ee>rv«.e. 
t*r «H»iv»fv Im^le ruffKient deUd tor other* to determine 
mlrrr^t in further fotk»t*-upor cx«neuit4tiurr 



I torn the r4ee«urtr» dktrked lei item % tekft end 
renJi up Hi five iKet yew comteWr to be tW most 
ewntieJ end pr«d«ctn/e ef your toetit^toa. Euier 
their letter* brkmr 

j \tx»l e»Mrnt>el end pmducirvr 

h Nn i»iui m*hs! e***ntt4i end pn«du4itee> 

» Ih.rd envrntMi end pnidutfrw 

d K'Ufth tmt%t ev<*entb«l 4nd nfoduitive 

*' fifth mo*t »«>wnlut 4nd produtfive 



Trunk you very much fur mpondirwj to th*» eurrey. 
fVeee feel free to *Here unth u« 4ny generel t — reewate 
you meght hew on the eurvey or on th* tome of eft red- 
mg end nrUmmg edult teemerv 

t*Hi Mnlf meive e »um me ry report of the re*uJt» of th*« 

-tud> 



coo^eetedoe 



re4*drem^fe™a)by AprflZJ 



Ih LerC, Mori 
AC f Netionel C enter 
fur £oWetmn4f Conference* 
PO Ho* l*S 
knve C My. Uh«4 52240 



Study Director* 

lee t, Suet 



VaUkia C^rtUnd 



1*4? Snr4tf 



brifc 
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Report form Attracting and lUtafeilwg AAA Uarnm 



ffftft* l*fnr LiM « Nf««lf for* for (fiKf^w. Rhm on** mVaWwwwJii If Mcmary. 
C«MPV| '^ntc *lrm « fi* t«trftiK\ titbit 

Academic advisinq services 

To let the first-time adult student know about our services. 



I f «*fpt Crow? 

j Full-time and part-time adult students who Indicated on the registration form that 



they Had never attended a postsecondary Institution before* 



L 



If 4jJ*<„*i44 «fK*r <« ntrdni rantinuv drwnpttaft on **p«-*t# «tWt 
^«iKH,th t.mi .«'mffa«A4Mirvry , *t*h oMi#r>jfr yw, «« iN(h pr^rjm youH*ve 4mriM 

Program was initiated in fall, 1979. We made telephone calls to these students to let 
them know about our evening and weekend hours, to make then aware of our services, and 
to invite them to use these services. 

In making these calls we found that many adult students had signed up for a course 
with an "I'll see what happens" attitude, tony dijLgpt realize that University per- 
sonnel were available to help the* "learn the 



we were asked many questions that were 
many referrals to both the Career Planni 
cases, the students seemed very pi 
and to show an interest in their re 

Two weeks after the phone call 




Academic Advising, and made 
the Counseling Center. In most 
had taken the time to call them 



low-up postcard (attached). 



fir*** r+p\*m 

16 of those telephoned made appointments to visit with one of our advisors; of these, 
H?' enrolled second semester. During the first semester we were contacted by 14 
adults who were friends of students we had telephoned. They came "just to find out 
about courses." 13 of these adults enrolled second semester. 



Low 



We would like to Increase the number of adult learners served, 
served, the results indicate that the program is sound. 



0 



For those we have 



Msy th* von***** e* rim form be thsrttT 

l«frph«»w , ^ 



Tifir 



,M4t* 



— — /* 



I: Rife 
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****** farw Attracting yd KgUtefag AAA Umwi 

flMM ttf». U«v J wiMfe torn far **ft auk* tf mcvrary. 



4km« with fvuf tuviplrtrd wvry, Jturit c# mM*n4» n* wr mwh pro*™* yo« hjvi- Jmtrifed 



<Mt*J*«Joit wttk McffH of pre«r«a L<m I 2 J 4 9 H**i 



E»ttmiMl ffitcttocnm of pgpgrMi low I 2 J 4 5 High 



•fay tfct cent*** of tfck ton fa* thmd? v ~ 

Viwr ftiitv ... . ,. ijtfe. 

frirptittfve < I — Iit*fjtuiKNi . 

\JJrr** . . _ 



* »** Mj.tr 
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